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man, on coming out of Ms apprenticeship, to set up for himself.
Such " serving-men" as there were, made contracts with
master-craftsmen to work for them for a certain term, some-
times for a period of several years. But from the frequency
with which the rule is repeated, that " no one shall receive
the apprentice, serving-man, or journeyman of another in the
same trade during the term agreed upon between his master
and him," and the frequency also with which the mayor of one
town has to write to the mayor of another to ask that runaways
should he sent back, it appears that apprentices often became
discontented, and absconded.85 The gild ordinances imply
that, as a rule, only master craftsmen took part in the govern-
ment of the fraternity, but there is at least one case where
ordinances are described as agreed to " as well by serving-
men as masters."8C It does not appear that as yet the number
either of journeymen or of apprentices that one master could
take was limited by legislation or ordinance: but we shall
see later that the limitation of number in the sixteenth century
was in order to maintain an existing state of things, so that
it is probable that at this time a master artisan would not
usually have more than one or two journeymen and one or
two apprentices.87

The regulations drawn up by the crafts aimed at the
prevention of fraud, and the observance of certain standards
of size and quality in the wares produced. Articles made in
violation of these rules were called " false," just as clipped or
counterfeit coin was " false money." For such " false work "
the makers were punished by fines (one half going to the
craft, the other half to the town funds), and, upon the third
or fourth offence, by expulsion from the trade. Penalties
were provided, as far as possible, for every sort of deceitful
device; such as putting better wares at the top of a bale
than below, moistening groceries so as to make them heavier,